The Levite of Ephraim 


[First Draft Preface] 


As for the third [piece],’ which is merely a kind of short poem in prose, 
a paraphrase of the last three chapters of Judges,” I admit that it will always 
be precious to me and that I never reread with without an inner satisfac- 
tion, not from some stupid vanity of an author, whose ineptness on this 
point would be inexcusable, but from a more decent feeling and one about 
which I even dare boast. It is enough to make myself understood to say 
that this writing was done en route the tenth, the eleventh, and the twelfth 
of June, 1762.* This is what I occupied myself with during the cruelest 
moments of my life, overcome with miseries for which an honorable man 
is not even allowed to prepare himself. Plunged into a sea of misfortune, 
overcome with evils from my ungrateful and barbarous contemporaries, a 
single one from which I escape in spite of them and which remains to 
them for my vengeance is that of hatred. 

This is with what that unfortunate defender of truth occupied himself 
during those instants of peril and of turmoil in which anger and indigna- 
tion should have been devouring his heart. My enemies have indeed over- 
whelmed me with all the evils of which their rage [could] think of devis- 
ing. There is one which remains to them for my vengeance and which I 
defy them to make me ever experience. That is the torment of hate. 


from enemies whom I don’t even know, to whom I have never done nor wished 
the least ill. 

... and who think that one will always love 

... hate me only due to the one who has made them 


This epoch unhappily too celebrated says enough about it to excuse the 
mediocrity of the work and to portray [something ?] of the author. If ever 
some equitable man deigns to take up my defense in compensation for so 
many outrages and libels, I wish only these words for praise: In the cru- 
elest moments of his life, he wrote The Levite of Ephraim. 

As for me, I console myself: The sole praise that I desire and that I 
accord myself without shame because it is due to me. In the cruelest mo- 
ments of his life he wrote The Levite of Ephraim. 
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I left Paris my heart pained with distress after the Parlement’s warrant.* 
It seemed to me that having asked no other favor from men than that of 
not doing me any evil, I would have well merited having obtained it. Even 
while assuming in me the most dangerous errors, werent my intentions 
pure enough and clear enough to merit some indulgence. What, then, is 
this much-vaunted society that never recompenses good, that often dis- 
simulates evil and always punishes it less severely than its appearance. This 
is what I said to myself in the bitterest suffering while rendering to myself 
the testimony that no man of good sense and of good faith could refuse 
me. These sad ideas followed me in spite of myself, and made my voyage 
disagreeable. I chased them away with all my power, there wasn’t one with 
which my heart was occupied less voluntarily than that of the wrongs that 
could be done to me, and I was much more angry with the injustices of 
which I was the witness than those of which I was the victim. I thought of 
diverting my reverie by occupying myself with some subject; this one 
came to mind, and I found it suited enough to my views. It offered me a 
type of intermediary between the condition I was in and that into which I 
wished to pass, I could from time to time abandon myself to my somber 
mood then substitute the sweetest objects for it and as soon as my subject 
permitted it, I imitated it, but . . . the delightful images of M. Gessner." In 
this fashion I almost fulfilled my goal and pleasantly completed my voy- 
age. This bagatelle was for a long time forgotten. I took it up and touched 
it up on a somewhat similar occasion and with the same success. I would 
hope that readers take some of the pleasure in reading it that I took in 
imagining it. It would be hard to judge it very severely given the occasion 
on which it was written. But it has an aspect for which decent men will ap- 
plaud it, I am sure of it, and they will feel that a man who occupied himself 
in this way when he was tormented is not a very dangerous enemy. 


The Levite of Ephraim 
FIRST CANTO 


Sacred anger of virtue, come animate my voice. I will tell of the crimes 
of Benjamin and the vengeance of Israel; I will speak of unprecedented in- 
famy and of still more terrible punishments. Mortals, respect beauty, 
morals, hospitality. Be just without cruelty, merciful without weakness. 
And know how to pardon the guilty rather than punish the innocent. 

O you, easy-going men, enemies of every inhumanity; you who for fear 
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of contemplating the crimes of your brothers prefer to let them go unpun- 
ished, what picture am I going to offer to your eyes? The body of a woman 
cut into pieces, her torn and palpitating limbs sent to the twelve Tribes; 
the whole people, seized with horror, raising a unanimous protest to the 
Heavens, and crying out together: No, nothing like it has been done in 
Israel since the day our fathers left Egypt until this day. Sacred people, 
assemble yourself; pronounce on this horrible act and discern the price it 
has merited. He who averts his glance from such infamy is a coward, a de- 
serter from justice; genuine humanity contemplates it in order to know it, 
to judge it, to detest it. Let us dare enter into these details and go back to 
the source of the civil wars which caused one of the Tribes to perish and 
cost the others so much blood. Benjamin, sad child of grief, who brought 
death to his mother,® it is from your bosom that came the crime that has 
ruined you; it is your impious race that could commit it and that had to 
atone for it too much. 

In the days of freedom in which no one reigned over the people of the 
Lord, there was a time of license in which each, without recognizing either 
magistrate or judge, was alone his own master and did all that seemed to 
him good. Israel, then scattered in the fields, had few great cities, and the 
simplicity of its morals rendered superfluous the empire of laws. But all 
hearts were not equally pure, and the wicked found the impunity of vice in 
the security of virtue.’ 

During one of those short intervals of calm and equality that remain in 
oblivion because no one commands others and no evil at all is done, a 
Levite of the mountains of Ephraim saw in Bethlehem a young woman 
who pleased him. He said to her: Young woman of Judah, you are not of 
my Tribe, you have no brother; you are like the daughters of Salphaad, 
and I cannot marry you according to the law of the Lord.* But my heart is 
yours; come with me, let us live together; we will be united and free; you 
will make my happiness, and I will make yours. The Levite was young and 
handsome; the young woman smiled; they were united, then he took her 
into his mountains. 

There, passing a sweet life, so dear to tender and simple hearts, in his 
retreat they trusted the charms of shared life; there, on a sistrum of gold 
made to sing the praises of the Almighty, he often sang of the charms of his 
young wife. How many times did the slopes of mount Hebal ring with his 
lovely songs? How many times did he lead her into the shade, into the val- 
leys of Sichem, to cut the country roses and to taste the freshness by the 
shore of the streams? Sometimes he sought in the hollows of the rocks the 


* Numbers, chap. XXXVI, v. 8. I know that the children of Levi could marry in all the 
Tribes, but not in the case supposed. 
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combs of a golden honey from which she made her sweets; sometimes in 
the foliage of the olive trees he set deceptive traps for birds and he carried 
to her a fearful turtledove which she kissed while stroking it. Then, closing 
it up in her bosom she shivered with joy feeling it struggle and beat. 
Daughter of Bethlehem, he said to her, why do you always weep for your 
family and your country? Do the children of Ephraim not also have feasts, 
are the daughters of smiling Sichem without grace and without gaiety, 
do the inhabitants of ancient Atharot lack strength and deftness? Come 
see their games and embellish them. Give me pleasures, O my beloved; are 
there for me any others than yours? 

However the young woman grew bored with the Levite, perhaps be- 
cause he left nothing for her to desire. She slipped away and fled to her 
father, to her tender mother, to her frolicsome sisters. She believed she 
found there the innocent pleasures of her childhood, as if she bore the 
same age and the same heart. 

But the abandoned Levite could not forget his fickle wife. Everything 
in his solitude recalled for him the happy days he had passed near her, their 
games, their pleasures, their quarrels, their tender reconciliations. Whether 
the rising sun gilded the summit of the mountains of Gelboe, or a sea 
breeze came in the evening to refresh their burning rocks, he wandered 
sighing in the places the unfaithful one had loved, and at night, alone in 
his nuptial bed, he watered his bed with his tears. 

After having drifted four months between regret and vexation, like a 
child who, being chased by others in play, feigns, no longer wanting to 
continue while burning to start again, then finally tearfully asks to get back 
in, the Levite, driven by his love, takes his mount and, followed by his ser- 
vant with two donkeys of Epha loaded with his provisions and gifts for the 
relatives of the young woman, he returns to Bethlehem to be reconciled 
with her and to try to bring her back. 

The young woman, perceiving him from far off, shivers, runs before 
him, and greeting him with caresses, introduces him into the house of her 
father; who, learning of his arrival, runs up also full of joy, embraces him, 
receives him—him, his servant, his baggage—and busies himself with 
treating him well. But the Levite, his heart wrenched with emotion, could 
not speak; nevertheless, moved by the good welcome of the family, he 
raised his eyes to his young wife and said to her, Daughter of Israel, why 
do you flee me? What evil have I done to you? The young woman began to 
cry, covering her face. Then he said to the father: Give me back my com- 
panion; give her to me for love of her; why would she live alone and aban- 
doned? Who other than I can honor as his wife the one whom I received 
a virgin? 
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The father looked at his daughter, and the daughter’s heart was touched 
by the return of her husband. The father therefore said to his son-in-law: 
My son, give me three days; let us pass these three days in joy, and on 
the fourth day, you and my daughter will leave in peace. The Levite there- 
fore remained three days with his father-in-law and all his family, eating 
and drinking familiarly with them; and on the night of the fourth day, 
rising before the sun, he wanted to leave. But his father-in-law, stopping 
him with his hand, said to him: What! You want to leave on an empty 
stomach? Come fortify your stomach and then you will leave. They sat 
down opposite each other at table and, after eating and drinking, the fa- 
ther said to him: My son, I beg you to enjoy yourself further with us 
today. Nonetheless, the Levite, rising, wanted to leave; he believed the 
time he passed far from his retreat robbed him of love, was given over to 
others rather than to his beloved. But the father, not being able to resolve 
himself to be separated from her, engaged his daughter to obtain yet an- 
other day; and the daughter, caressing her husband, had him remain until 
the morrow. 

As soon as it was morning, as he was ready to leave he was stopped yet 
again by his father-in-law, who forced him to seat himself at table while 
awaiting full daylight; and the time flowed by without them perceiving it. 
Then the young man got up to leave with his wife and his servant, and hav- 
ing prepared everything: O, my son! the father said to him: You see that 
the day advances and that the sun is on its decline. Do not set out so late; 
for pity’s sake, gladden my heart further the rest of this day; tomorrow at 
the break of day you will leave without delay. And speaking in this way, the 
good old man was entirely stricken; his paternal eyes welled with tears. 
But the Levite did not surrender, and wished to leave at that instant. 

What regrets this fatal separation cost! What touching farewells were 
said and resumed! What tears the sisters of the young woman shed on her 
face! How many times they took her again by turns in their arms! How 
many times did her mother, in tears, holding her once again to her breast, 
feel the pain of a new separation! But her father in embracing her did not 
cry; his mute clasps were doleful and convulsive; sharp sighs lifted his 
chest. Alas! He seemed to foresee the horrible fate of the unfortunate one! 
O! if he had known that she would never again see the dawn! If he had 
known that that day was the last of her days. . . . They finally leave fol- 
lowed by the tender benedictions of their whole family, and wishes wor- 
thy of being granted. Happy family, whose peaceful days flow in the most 
perfect union from the bosom of friendship, and which seems to have only 
one heart for all its members. O innocence of morals, sweetness of soul, 
antique simplicity, how lovable you are! How has the brutality of vice 
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been able to find a place amidst you? How is it that the furies of barbarism 
did not respect your pleasures? 


SECOND CANTO 


The young Levite followed his route with his wife, his servant, and his 
baggage, transported with joy in bringing back his heart’s friend, and, un- 
easy about the sun and the dust, like a mother who brings back her son 
from the nurse’s and fears for him the air’s ravages. Already the city of 
Jebus? was spied on the right hand, and its age-old walls, already centuries 
old, offered them a refuge for the approaching night. The servant then said 
to his master: You see the day ready to end; before the darkness takes us 
unawares let us enter the city of the Jubusites, let us seek a refuge there, 
and tomorrow, continuing our voyage, we can arrive at Geba. 

God forbid, said the Levite, that I lodge among an infidel people and 
that a Canaanite give shelter to the Lord’s minister. No, but let us go as 
far as Gibeah to seek hospitality among our brothers. They thus left Jeru- 
salem behind them, they arrived after the setting of the sun at the heights 
of Gibeah, which is of the Tribe of Benjamin. They turned off to pass the 
night there, and having entered, they went to seat themselves in the public 
plaza, but no one offered them a shelter, and they remained unprotected. 

Men of our days, do not malign the morals of your fathers. These first 
times, it is true, did not abound like yours in the comforts of life; vile met- 
als did not suffice there for everything; but man had innermost emotions, 
which did the rest. Hospitality was not for sale, and they did not then 
traffic in the virtues. The sons of Jemini”! were not the only ones, doubt- 
less, whose hearts of iron were hardened; but that hardness was not com- 
mon. With patience brothers were found everywhere; the voyager de- 
prived of everything did not lack anything. 

After having waited a long time uselessly, the Levite was going to un- 
fasten his baggage, in order to make the young woman a bed less hard 
than the naked earth, when he perceived an old man, returning late from 
his fields and from his rustic labors. This man was, like him, from the 
mountains of Ephraim, and he had come in bygone days to establish him- 
self in this city among the children of Benjamin. 

Raising his eyes, the old man saw a man and a woman seated in the 
middle of the plaza, with a servant, beasts of burden, and baggage. Then 
drawing near he said to the Levite: Stranger, where are you from and 
where are you going? He answered him: We come from Bethlehem, city 
of Judah; we are going back to our dwelling place on the slopes of the 
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mountain of Ephraïm, from whence we have come; and now we seek a 
hospice of the Lord, but no one has wanted to lodge us. We have grain for 
our animals, bread, wine for me, for your servant, for the young man who 
follows us; we have everything that is necessary for us, we lack only shelter. 
The old man answered him: peace be with you, my brother; you will not 
remain in the plaza; if you are lacking something, let the crime be mine. 
Then he led them into his house, had their baggage unloaded, filled the 
rack for their beasts, and having had the feet of his guests washed, he made 
for them a feast of the Patriarchs, simple and without ostentation, but 
abundant. 

While they were at table with their host and his daughter,* promised to 
a young man of the country, and while amidst the gaiety of a meal offered 
with joy, they relaxed agreeably, the men of this city, children of Belial,!” 
without restraint, unbridled, without reserve, and braving Heaven like the 
Cyclops of Mount Etna, came and surrounded the house, rudely knocking 
at the door, and crying to the old man in a menacing tone: Deliver to us 
that young stranger whom you received within our walls without leave, so 
that his beauty may pay us the price of this shelter and so that he may atone 
for your temerity. For they had seen the Levite in the plaza, and, by a trace 
of respect for the most sacred of all rights they had not wanted to lodge 
him in their houses so as to do him violence, but they had plotted together 
to come to surprise him in the middle of the night, and having learned that 
the old man had given him refuge, they ran without justice and without 
shame to tear him from the house. 

Hearing these madmen the old man was disturbed, was afraid, and said 
to the Levite: We are lost. These wicked men are not people to be brought 
round by reason and they will never reconsider what they have resolved 
upon. Nevertheless, he went out before them to try to sway them. He 
prostrated himself and, raising his hands, free from plunder, to Heaven, 
he said to them: O my brothers! what speech have you pronounced? Ah! 
Do not do this evil before the Lord! Do not thus outrage nature, do not 
violate sacred hospitality. But seeing that they did not listen to him at all, 
and were ready to mistreat him, that they were going force the house, the 
old man, despairing, instantly made his choice and, making a sign with his 
hand in order to make himself heard amidst the tumult, he began again 
with a stronger voice: No, my living at such a price will not dishonor my 
guest and will not soil my house. But listen, cruel men, to the supplica- 
tions of an unhappy father. I have a daughter still a virgin, promised to one 
among you; I am going to lead her to be sacrificed to you, but only so that 


* In the old custom the women of the house did not sit at table with their guests when 
they were men, but when they were women they did sit with them. 
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your sacrilegious hands abstain from touching the Levite of the Lord. 
Then, without awaiting their response, he ran to seek his daughter to re- 
deem his guest at the expense of his own blood. 

But the Levite, whom terror had made immobile until that instant, 
awakening to this deplorable sight, forestalled the generous old man, threw 
himself before him, forced him to return with his daughter, and him- 
self taking his beloved companion, without saying a single word to her, 
without raising his eyes to her, dragged her to the door and gave her up 
to those cursed men. Straightaway they surrounded the half-dead young 
woman, seized her, and fought over her without pity; in their brutal fury 
they were like a pack of hungry wolves returning to a watering place at the 
foot of the icy Alps which surprises a weak heifer, throws itself on her and 
tears her to pieces. O wretches, who destroy your species through the 
pleasures destined to reproduce it, how does her dying beauty not dampen 
your ferocious desires? See her eyes already closed to the light, her faded 
features, her dying face; the pallor of death has covered her cheeks, livid 
violets have chased away roses, she no longer has a voice to moan, her 
hands no longer have the force to repulse your outrages. Alas! She is al- 
ready dead! Barbarians, unworthy of the name men, your howls resemble 
the cries of the horrible Hyena and like it you devour corpses. 

The approach of the day which chases ferocious beasts back into their 
lairs having dispersed these brigands, the unfortunate woman uses the re- 
mainder of her force to drag herself back to the old man’s abode; she falls 
before the door, her face against the earth and her hands extended on the 
threshold. Nonetheless, after having passed the night filling the house of 
his host with imprecations and tears, the Levite, ready to leave, opens the 
door and finds in this state the one whom he had loved so much. What a 
sight for his broken heart! He raises a plaintive cry toward Heaven avenger 
of crime: then, addressing the young woman: rise, he says to her, let us flee 
the curse that covers this earth. Come, O my companion! I am the cause of 
your ruin, I will be your consolation. May the unjust and vile man who 
ever reproaches you for your misery perish; you are more respectable to 
me than before your misfortunes. The young woman does not respond 
at all; he is troubled, his heart, seized with fright, begins to fear the worst 
evils. He calls her once again, he looks at, he touches her; she was no longer. 
O young woman too lovable and too much loved! Is it then for this that 
I have taken you from your father’s house? Here, then, is the fate that my 
love prepared for you? He finished these words ready to follow her, and 
survived her only in order to avenge her. 

From that instant, occupied with the sole plan with which his soul was 


filled, he was deaf to every other feeling; love, regret, pity, were all changed 
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into fury in him. Even the appearance of that body, which should have 
made him dissolve in tears, drew from him neither complaint nor weep- 
ing. He contemplated it with a dry and somber eye; he no longer saw any- 
thing in it except an object of rage and despair. Aided by his servant, he 
loads it onto his mount and takes it into his house. There, without hesitat- 
ing, without trembling, the barbarous man dares cut that body into twelve 
pieces; with a firm and sure hand he strikes without fear, he cuts the flesh 
and the bones, he separates the head and the limbs, and afterward had 
these frightful parcels sent to the Tribes, he precedes them to Mizpah, tears 
his clothing, covers his head with ashes, prostates himself as they arrive 
and calls out with great cries for the justice of the God of Israel. 


THIRD CANTO 


In the meantime, you would have seen the whole People of God be 
moved, assemble, leave their dwelling places, all the Tribes hastening to 
Mizpah before the Lord, as a numerous swarm of bees gathers while hum- 
ming around their King. They all came, they came from every part, from 
all the cantons, all in agreement like a single man from Dan to Beer-sheba, 
and from Galead to Mizpah. 

Then the Levite, having presented himself dressed in mourning, was 
interrogated by the Elders before the assembly about the murder of the 
young woman, and he spoke to them thus: I entered Gibeah the city of 
Benjamin with my wife to pass the night there, and the people of the coun- 
try surrounded the house in which I was lodged, desiring to commit an 
outrage against me and make me perish. I was forced to deliver my wife 
to their debauchery, and she died in leaving their hands. Then I took her 
body, I tore it in pieces, and I sent it to you each within your boundaries. 
People of the Lord, I have spoken the truth; do what will seem to you just 
before the Almighty. 

Instantly a single cry arose in all Israel, but resounding, but unanimous: 
Let the blood of the young woman fall back upon her murderers. Long 
live the Eternal One! We will not go back to our dwelling places and none 
of us will return beneath his roof until Gibeah is exterminated. Then the 
Levite cried out with a strong voice: Blessed be Israel who punishes in- 
famy and avenges innocent blood. Daughter of Bethlehem, I carry you 
good news; your memory will not remain without honor. In saying these 
words, he fell on his face and died. His body was honored with public fu- 
nerals. The limbs of the young woman were reassembled and put into the 
same sepulcher, and all Israel wept over them. 
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The preparations for the war they were going to undertake began with 
a solemn oath to put to death anyone who failed to be present. Then they 
numbered all the Hebrews carrying arms, and they chose ten out of a hun- 
dred, and a hundred out of a thousand, and a thousand out of ten thou- 
sand, the tenth part of the entire people, which made up an army of forty 
thousand men who had to act against Gibeah, while a like number was 
charged with the convoys of munitions and of victuals for the provision- 
ing of the army. Then the People came to Silo before the ark of the Lord, 
saying: which Tribe will command the others against the children of Ben- 
jamin? And the Lord answered: it is the blood of Judah that cries out for 
vengeance; let Judah be your chief. 

But before drawing the sword against their brothers, they sent Heralds 
to the Tribe of Benjamin, who said to the Benjaminites: Why is this horri- 
ble thing found amidst you? Give those who have committed it over to 
us so that they may die and that the evil may be removed from the bosom 
of Israel. 

The fierce sons of Jemini, who had not been unaware of the assembly 
at Mizpah, nor of the resolution that had been taken there, having for their 
part been preparing, believed that their valor excused them from being 
just. They did not listen at all to the exhortation of their brothers, and, far 
from according them the satisfaction they owed them, they left in arms 
from all the villages of their portion, and rushed to Gibeah’s defense with- 
out letting themselves be frightened by the number and resolved to com- 
bat alone the whole people united. The army of Benjamin had twenty-five 
thousand men bearing swords, aside from the inhabitants of Gibeah, of 
the number of seven hundred seasoned men, handling arms with both 
hands with the same dexterity and all such excellent slingers that they 
could throw from a horse without the stone missing on one side or the 
other. 

The army of Israel, being assembled and having elected its chiefs, came 
to set up camp before Gibeah, counting on taking that place easily. But the 
Benjaminites, having left in good order, attacked it, broke it, pursued it 
with fury, terror preceded them and death followed them. The routed 
able-bodied of Israel were seen falling by the thousands beneath their 
swords, and the fields of Ramah were covered with corpses, as the sands of 
Elath are covered with the grasshoppers’ shells that a burning wind brings 
and kills in one day. Twenty-two thousand men of Israel’s army perished in 
that combat, but their brothers did not grow discouraged, and having 
faith in their force and in their great numbers still more than in the justice 
of their cause, they returned the next day and ranged themselves for battle 
in the same place. 
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Nevertheless, before risking a new combat, they went up that day 
before the Lord, and weeping until evening in his presence, they consulted 
him on the issue of that war. But he said to them: go and fight; does your 
duty depend on the outcome? 

As they thus marched toward Gibeah, the Benjaminites made a sortie 
from all the doors, and, falling on them with more fury than the previous 
day, they defied them and pursued them with such determination that 
eighteen thousand more men of war perished that day in the army of 
Israel. Then all the people came once again to prostrate itself and weep 
before the Lord, and fasting until evening, they offered oblations and sac- 
rifices. God of Abraham, they said moaning, your people, spared so many 
times in your just anger, will it perish for desiring to remove the evil from 
its bosom? Then presenting themselves before the fearsome ark, and con- 
sulting the Lord once again through the mouth of Phineas son of Eleazar, 
they said to him: shall we march again against our brothers, or shall we 
leave Benjamin in peace? The voice of the Almighty deigned to respond to 
them. March, and no longer have faith in your numbers, but in the Lord 
who gives and takes away courage as it pleases him. Tomorrow I shall 
deliver Benjamin into your hands. 

Instantly they already felt the effect of this promise in their hearts. A 
cold and sure valor succeeded their brutal impetuosity, enlightening and 
leading them. They calmly prepared for combat and no longer presented 
themselves for it as wild men, but as wise and brave men who know how 
to vanquish without fury and die without despair. They hid their troops 
behind the hillside of Gibeah, and ranging themselves for battle with the 
remainder of their army, they drew far off from the City the Benjaminites, 
who, full of deceptive confidence after their first successes, left rather to 
kill them than to combat them; they impetuously pursued the army, 
which yielded and purposely drew back before them; they came before it 
at the place where the fields of Bethel and of Gibeah join, and cried out, 
rousing themselves for the carnage: they are falling before us as they did 
the first time. Blind men, who in the dizziness of a vain success do not see 
the Angel of vengeance who already flies over their ranks, armed with the 
exterminating sword. 

Nonetheless, the body of Troops hidden behind the hillside left its am- 
bush in good order in the number of ten thousand men, and extending 
around the City attacked it, forced it, and passed all its inhabitants under 
the edge of the sword, then raising a great column of smoke, it gave the 
army the agreed-upon signal while the relentless Benjaminite roused him- 
self to pursue his victory. 

But the able-bodied of Israel, having perceived the signal, went to face 
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the enemy in Baal-tamar. The Benjaminites, surprised to see Israel’s Battal- 
ions forming, developing, extending, converging on them, began to lose 
courage, and turning their back, they saw with fear the whirlwinds of 
smoke that announced to them the disaster of Gibeah. Then, struck with 
terror in their turn, they knew that the arm of the Lord had reached them, 
and fleeing in rout toward the desert, they were surrounded, pursued, 
killed, trampled underfoot, while various detachments that entered the 
cities were put to death there each in his abode. 

On this day of anger and of murder, almost the whole Tribe of Ben- 
jamin in the number of twenty-six thousand men perished under Israel’s 
sword; namely, eighteen thousand men in their first retreat from Me- 
nuhah to the east of the hillside, five thousand in the rout toward the 
desert, two thousand that reached Gidom and the rest in the places that 
were burned, and all of whose inhabitants, men and women, young and 
old, large and small, even down to beasts, were put to death, without 
mercy being given to any. In this way, this beautiful country, formerly so 
lively, so peopled, so fertile, and now reaped by flame and by iron, no 
longer offered anything but a frightful solitude covered with ashes and 
bones. 

Six hundred men, the last remainder of that unhappy Tribe, alone es- 
caped the sword of Israel and took refuge in the rocks of Rimmon, where 
they remained hidden four months, crying too late for the infamous deed 
of their brothers and the misery to which it had reduced them. 

But the victorious Tribes seeing the blood they had shed felt the wound 
they had made. The people came and, assembling in the house of the 
mighty Lord, raised an altar on which they rendered to him his homage, 
offering him sacrifices and thanksgiving; then, raising their voices, they 
wept: they wept for their victory after having wept for their defeat. God of 
Abraham, they cried out in their affliction, oh, where are your promises, 
and how has this evil happened to your people that a Tribe was extin- 
guished in Israel? Unhappy humans who do not know what is good for 
you, you have desired well to sanctify your passions; they always punish 
you for the excesses they make you commit, and it is by fulfilling your un- 
just vows that Heaven makes you atone for them. 


FOURTH CANTO 


After having bemoaned the evil they had done in their anger, the chil- 
dren of Israel sought some remedy in it that could reestablish the muti- 
lated race of Jacob in its entirety. Moved with compassion for the six hun- 
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dred men in refuge in the rocks of Rimmon, they said: what shall we do to 
preserve this last and precious remainder of one of our nearly extinguished 
Tribes? For they had sworn by the Lord, saying: may never any among us 
give his daughter to the son of a child of Jemini and mix his blood with 
the blood of Benjamin. Then, in order to elude such a cruel oath, meditat- 
ing new carnage, they took the number of the army to see whether, despite 
the solemn engagement, any one of them had failed to comply, and none 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead was found. This branch of the children 
of Manasseh, looking less to the punishment of the crime than to the effu- 
sion of fraternal blood, had turned away from vengeance more atrocious 
than infamy without considering that perjury and desertion of the com- 
mon cause are worse than cruelty. Alas! Death, barbarous death was the 
price for their unjust pity. Ten thousand men detached from the army of 
Israel ran up and executed this frightful order: Go, exterminate Jabesh- 
gilead and all its inhabitants, men, women, children, except only the virgin 
women, whom you shall lead back to camp so that they may be given in 
marriage to the children of Benjamin. Thus, to make amends for the deso- 
lation of so many murders, this fierce people committed still greater ones, 
similar in its fury to those flaming iron globes thrown by our machines, 
which, fallen to the ground, arise after their first effect with a new impetu- 
osity and in their unexpected bounds overturn and destroy entire ranks. 

During this disastrous discharge, Israel sent words of peace to the six 
hundred of Benjamin in refuge in the rocks of Rimmon, and they came 
back among their brothers. Their return was not at all a return of joy; they 
had a downcast countenance and their eyes lowered; shame and remorse 
covered their faces, and all Israel dismayed carried on their lamentations at 
seeing these sad remainders of one of its blessed Tribes, of which Jacob 
had said: “Benjamin is a devouring wolf; in the morning it will tear apart 
its prey, and in the evening it will share the booty?” ?° 

After the ten thousand men sent to Jabes had made their return, and 
after having numbered the young women they had led back, only four 
hundred of them were found, and they were given to as many Benjamin- 
ites, like prey they had just abducted for them. What weddings for the timid 
young virgins, whose brothers, fathers, mothers had just been slaughtered 
before their eyes, and who received ties of attachment and of love from 
hands filthy with the blood of their near ones! A sex always slave or tyrant, 
which man oppresses or adores, and which he can nevertheless make happy 
or be so himself only by leaving it equal to him. 

Despite this terrible expedient, there remained two hundred men to 
provide for, and that people, cruel even in its pity and for whom the blood 
of its brothers cost so little, would perhaps have thought of making new 
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widows for them when an old man of Lebonah speaking to the elders said 
to them: Israelite men, listen to the advice of one of your brethren. When 
will your hands weary of the murder of innocents? Behold the days of 
solemnity of the Eternal One in Shiloh. Say then to the children of Ben- 
jamin: Go, and set an ambush in the vines; then, when you see that the 
women of Shiloh leave to dance with flutes, then surround them, and each 
abduct his woman, return to establish yourselves along with them the 
country of Benjamin. 

And when the fathers and the brothers of the young women come to 
complain to us, we shall say to them: have pity on them for love of us and 
of yourselves who are their brothers; since we have not been able to pro- 
vide for them after this war and have not been able to give them our 
daughters against the oath, we shall be guilty of their loss if we leave them 
to perish without descendants. 

The children of Benjamin then did as he told them, and when the young 
women left Shiloh to dance, they sprang out and surrounded them.'* The 
fearful troop fled, dispersed; terror succeeded their innocent gaiety; each 
called out in loud cries for her companions, and ran with all her might. 
The vine stocks tore their veils, the earth was strewn with their finery, the 
race animated their color and the ardor of their abductors. Young beauties, 
where do you run? In fleeing the oppressor who pursues you, you fall into 
arms which enchain you. Each abducted his own, and trying hard to calm 
the fright even more by their caresses than by their violence. At the tumult 
that arose, at the cries they made heard long off, the whole people ran up; 
fathers and mothers pushed aside the crowd and wanted to extricate their 
daughters; the abductors, so authorized, defended their prey; at last, the 
elders made their voices heard, and the people, moved by compassion for 
the Benjaminites, took an interest in their behalf. 

But the fathers, indignant at the outrage done to their daughters, did 
not cease their outcries. What? they cried vehemently, will the daughters 
of Israel be subjected and treated as slaves beneath the eyes of the Lord? 
Benjamin will be to us as the Moabite and the Idumean? Where is the free- 
dom of the people of God? Torn between justice and pity, the assembly at 
last pronounces that the captives would recover their freedom and decide 
their fate for themselves. The abductors, forced to cede to the judgment, 
released them with regret, and tried to substitute for force with more 
powerful means over their young hearts. As soon as they escaped and all 
fled together, they followed them, held out their arms, and cried to them: 
daughters of Shiloh, will you be more happy with others? Are the rem- 
nants of Benjamin unworthy of swaying you? But several among them, al- 
ready tied by secret affections, quivered with joy at having escaped their 
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abductors. Axa, the tender Axa, among others, in throwing herself into 
the arms of her mother, whom she saw run up, furtively cast her eyes on 
young Elmachin to whom she had been promised and who came full of 
grief and of rage to free her at the price of his blood. Elmacin saw her 
again, extended his arms, cried out and could not speak; the race and emo- 
tion had put him out of breath. The Benjamite perceived this transport, 
this glance; he divined all, he moaned, and ready to withdraw, he saw 
Axa’s father arrive. 

This was the same old man, author of the counsel given to the Benja- 
minites. He had himself chosen Elmacin for his son-in-law, but his probity 
had prevented him from warning his daughter of the risk to which he ex- 
posed those of other people. 

He arrives, and taking her by the hand: Axa, he said to her, you know 
my heart; I love Elmacin, he would have been the consolation of my aged 
days, but the salvation of your people and the honor of your father must 
win out over him. Do your duty, my daughter, and save me from oppro- 
brium among my brothers, for I have counseled everything that has been 
done. Axa kisses his head and sighs without responding, but finally, raising 
her eyes, she encounters those of her venerable father. They said more than 
his mouth; she makes her choice. Her weak and trembling voice scarcely 
pronounces, in a weak and last farewell, the name of Elmacin, at whom 
she dares not look, and instantly turning round half dead, she falls into the 
arms of the Benjamite. 

A noise arises in the assembly. But Elmacin advances and makes a sign 
with his hand. Then, raising his voice: hear, O Axa, he says to her, my 
solemn vow. Since I cannot be yours, I shall never be another’s. The sole 
remembrance of our young years which innocence and love have embel- 
lished are enough for me. Never has the steel passed over my head, never 
has wine moistened my lips, my body is as pure as my heart. Priests of 
the living God: I dedicate myself to your service; receive the Nazarene of 
the Lord. 

Straightaway, as by a sudden inspiration, all the young women, carried 
along by the example of Axa, imitate her sacrifice, and renouncing their 
first loves, they deliver themselves to the Benjaminites who pursued them. 
At this touching sight arose a cry of joy in the midst of the People. Virgins 
of Ephraim, through you Benjamin is going to be reborn. Blessed be the 
God of our fathers! There are still virtues in Israel. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES TO 
The Levite of Ephraim 


This translation is based on the text found in Pléiade, I, 1205-1223. The Pléiade 
edition is based on the two extant manuscripts of the work. The work (without the 
draft prefaces) was first published by du Peyrou and Moutou in their 1781 Oeuvres 
posthumes de Rousseau, as part of their Collection complete des oeuvres de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. The draft prefaces are found in separate manuscripts. 


1. Rousseau intended to publish the Levite of Ephraim along with On Theatrical 
Imitation and the Essay on the Origin of Languages, both translated above. The man- 
uscript of this draft preface is found between two letters from February and July 
1763, suggesting that Rousseau intended to publish the work at about that time. 

2. See Judges 19-21. 

3. Rousseau refers to his flight from France after the condemnation of his Emile 
by the Parlement of Paris and the warrant for his arrest. The order for his arrest was 
issued June 9, 1762. That afternoon, warned of these actions, Rousseau fled Paris 
for Geneva, but Rousseau’s native city burned both the Emile and Social Contract 
and ordered his arrest. In his Conféssions, Rousseau relates that it was on the morn- 
ing after his departure from Paris that he thought of composing the Levite of 
Ephraim, which he wrote during his voyage and completed afterward at Motiers. 
Rousseau relates the circumstances of the composition of the work in his Confés- 
sions, XI (Collected Writings, V, 485-491). 

4. See the previous note. 

5. Rousseau explains in the Confessions (XI; Collected Writings, V, 491) that the 
style of his Levite is taken from the Idylles et poémes champétres by Salomon Gessner 
(1730-1788), a poet from Zurich who wrote idylls in prose that praised the simple 
life, as translated by Jean-Jacques Hubner, a Genevan Calvinist who converted to 
Catholicism. Hubner sent his translation of Gessner’s Idylles to Rousseau at the 
end of 1761 (Leigh, IX, 347-348). 

6. See Genesis 35:17-19. Benjamin was the son of Jacob and Rebecca. 

7. This paragraph and the last one have no analog in Judges. The Scriptural ver- 
sion of the story begins simply: “And it came to pass in those days, when there was 
no king in Israel, that there was a certain Levite . . ? (Judges 19:1 [KJV]). Rousseau 
substantially embellishes the Scriptural account. For a treatment of Rousseau’s de- 
partures from Scripture, see Thomas M. Kavanaugh, Writing the Truth: Authority 
and Desire in Rousseau (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1987), chap. 5. 

8. Numbers 36:8 (KJV): “And every daughter, that possesseth an inheritance in 
any tribe of the children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the family of the tribe 
of the father, that the children of Israel may enjoy every man the inheritance of his 
fathers.” 

9. Jebus is another name for Jerusalem. 

10. Priests were drawn from the tribe of Levi. 

11. Rousseau appears to have invented the term “sons of Jemini’? which he uses 
here and below instead of the term “Benjaminites” found in the Scriptural version. 

12. See Deuteronomy 13:13 (KJV): “Certain men, the children of Belial, are gone 
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out from among you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of their city, saying, Let 
us go and serve other gods, which ye have not known.” 

13. Genesis 49:27 (KJV): “Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning he 
shall devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil” 


14. The Scriptural version of the story concludes here, so the continuation is 
Rousseau’s own embellishment. 


